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session was also short. The president gave information 
about the telegrams which had already been dispatched 
and indicated the main outlines of the manifesto. 

Mr. Theodore Euyssen then raised the question of the 
International Peace Congress. Should this Congress,, 
now impossible at Vienna, be put. off till 1915? The 
Assembly decided to maintain in principle the calling 
of the Congress of 1914 at Berne, and gave full power 
to the Berne Bureau to apply this principle as seemed 
best under the circumstances. 

At half past 4 o'clock the Assembly adjourned, with 
mingled feelings of anguish and unshakable confidence 
in the future. The Commission rapidly completed the 
work of preparing the telegrams, leaving the president 
to finish the manifesto, and then adjourned. It was 
time. The news had just come that Germany had cut 
the railway lines on the side of Luxembourg and Al- 
sace-Lorraine. The German delegates had difficulty to 
secure places in the Northern express leaving at 7.13 
p. m. ; it was the last train which was to cross the Ger- 
man frontier before the violation of Belgian neutrality. 

That evening Mr. La Fontaine and Mr. Euyssen com- 
pleted the manifesto, being guided by the morning's 
discussion and by the texts offered by the various peace 
societies. We are keenly disappointed not to be able to 
publish either the manifesto or the telegrams. The copies 
of these were to have been sent the next morning to all 
the editors of the peace journals. That morning, how- 
ever, thirteen classes of Belgians were mobilized; all 
work in the printing shops was suspended; the confu- 
sion in the postal service had begun. At the moment 
when these words are being written (August 18) no 
copy has yet reached us. We shall publish later these 
documents, which do honor to the peace cause and merit 
being kept in our archives. We confine ourselves to say- 
ing that each telegram was carefully worded, laying 
stress on those arguments which would be the most 
likely to affect the statesman for whom it was intended. 
The Emperor of Eussia was reminded of the work of 
The Hague, due to his initiative; Emperor William II 
of the twenty-five peaceful years of his reign, and his 
unusually religious feeling with regard to his responsi- 
bilities; to the Emperor of Austria there was pointed 
out the risk that he would see his reign of a half century 
end in blood; President Wilson was requested, in the 
name of all the previous record of his country, to pro- 
pose mediation; Count Berchtold was reminded, not 
without irony, that he had consented to act as patron of 
the Peace Congress which was to have met at Vienna. 

We must add that the press, which had several repre- 
sentatives at the meeting at Brussels, received favor- 
ably the initiative taken there, and gave it a prominent 
place in the midst of the tragic news with which the 
extra editions of the papers were hourly overwhelmed. 

The next day August 1, at 5 p. m., at the same hour 
when the decree of general mobilization in France was 
sent out, several of the French pacifists met once more at 
the Institut International de la Paix. There was only 
a handful of us — Madame Severine, Messieurs Bollack, 
Casewitz, Dumeril, Hubbard, Le Foyer, Puech, Euyssen. 
We still ventured to outline plans ; one even spoke of our 
going in a body to the Elysee Palace or to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. But the majority agreed that the 



hour for action had closed with those powers which 
might now be termed belligerents, but that it was always 
possible to insist on intervention by the neutral powers. 
Consequently the president of La Paix par le Droit and 
the secretary of the Societe Francaise d 'Arbitrage of- 
fered to send telegrams in the name of their societies, 
and because of their personal relations, to Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of the Carnegie Endowment, and to Edoardo 
Giretti, member of the Italian Parliament. The meet- 
ing agreed to this. It finally agreed that, even if action 
by the pacifists must be stopped at the beginning of 
hostilities, it could and must be taken up again at the 
moment when it would be possible to make an appeal 
heard — an appeal either to the wisdom or to the pity of 
the governments. 

As we left the Institut de la Paix the face of Paris 
had suddenly changed. The autobuses, empty of pas- 
sengers, were hurrying to their destinations before the 
frontiers should be crossed. At the railway stations 
surged crowds of those who wished to reach their homes 
in the provinces; bands of youths passed on the boule- 
vards — the "Marseillaise" on their lips, hope in their 
hearts. No excessive shouting; no "white-bloused men" 
crying "On to Berlin !" Upon all faces a resolute grav- 
ity, a courage without display. Upon the walls, beside 
the white poster announcing the mobilization, was spread 
the yellow poster of the Association de la Paix par le 
Droit; guekre a la gueeee! Compact groups com- 
mented on it vehemently. If the title is stirring the 
content is an appeal for calmness — a sober protest for 
justice. Nowhere have we heard criticized this last af- 
firmation of justice, which now is silenced, but which 
sooner or later will make itself heard. 

Such were the last two days of the peace movement 
before the war. It is right to recall with some pre- 
cision how, in the face of the mobilization of the forces 
of war, pacifism had attempted the impossible, to mo- 
bilize all the forces of peace. 

(Translated from La Paix par le Droit.) 



French Peace Poster. 

On July 28 the Association de la Paix par le Droit 
issued to the press an appeal for peace. It was posted 
on the walls in Paris to the number of 800 copies, side 
by side with the order for mobilization ; the first posters 
put up bore the title, "Guerre a, la Guerre" (war against 
war), and in the center of the city and in the Latin 
Quarter were thus displayed. The police, however, ob- 
jected to this title, though not to the contents, so the 
heading was changed to read simply : "Au Peuple Fran- 
gais" (to the French people). Numbers of posters were 
sent to the provinces also. In Paris it is stated that 
although every other anti-war demonstration — meeting, 
parade, etc. — was forbidden, the peace poster was the 
only public manifestation which called to mind the fact 
that war is not the only nor yet the best solution for in- 
ternational conflicts. 

The text of the poster is as follows : 

"It would appear, from the din of arms, that the nations 
are still ignorant of the methods which they have by solemn 
treaties agreed to apply, in ease of international conflict, to 
assure the maintenance of peace and respect for law. All 
the nations of Europe have officially promised to submit 
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their disputes to arbitration. Are their conventions to re- 
main a dead letter? Shall it be said that the treaties which 
are respected when they contain stipulations of war may be 
trodden under foot when they contain only stipulations of 
peace? 

"The Russian alliance binds us. It binds us only by vir- 
tue of a treaty. The Hague conventions are also treaties. 
Why should they not bind us equally? Faith in treaties is 
sacred. Let us not respect those only which expose us to a 
death-dealing solidarity. Let us remain faithful to those 
which have been concluded to safeguard our independence, 
our justice, our life, as well as peace. 

"French people, European peoples, call to mind the exact 
terms of the international conventions of 1907 which have 
been ratified by your parliaments and to which our govern- 
ments have placed their seals. Demand of your parlia- 
ments and of your governments that they reject every pro- 
posal of war and that they maintain the safety of your 
hearths and homes." 



The Mackinac Conference on the 
Centenary of Peace. 

By Louis P. Lochner. 

Over two hundred delegates, most of them appointed 
by the governors of the States bordering upon our sister 
nation Canada, assembled at Mackinac Island, Mich- 
igan, July 21-22, to deliberate upon ways and means for 
the proper observance of the century of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. While the pro- 
gram, unlike that which made a similar peace centenary 
conference at Eichmond, Virginia, such a profitable one, 
lacked somewhat in organization and definiteness of 
purpose, the final result, as embodied in the reports of 
the committee and the action of the conference, is com- 
mendable. 

Briefly the various events around which, by action of 
the Mackinac conference, the peace centenary celebra- 
tion was to group itself are these : 

December 24, 1914, religious ceremonies in the cathe- 
dral in the city of Ghent, followed by a general celebra- 
tion in this Belgian city from January 2 to 6, the climax 
of which was to be 

"a great banquet in the Hotel de Ville, which will take place 
in the same room, with the same menu and the same toasts 
as characterized the banquet given on the evening of the 
6th of January, 1815, by the municipality to the joint Amer- 
ican and British Commission who were signatories to the 
treaty." 

Later, festivities in the city of London in honor of 
the American delegates to the Ghent celebration. 

February 14, 1915, observance of the centenary by the 
churches throughout America. 

February 17 and 18, the anniversary date of the proc- 
lamation of the treaty by the President of the United 
States — commemorative exercises in the colleges and 
schools ; also special celebration in the State capitols. 

Later, celebrations in Washington and New York. 
In the latter city, laying the corner-stone of the pro- 
posed Museums of the Industrial Arts. 

June 6-15, dedication of Sulgrave Manor, the ances- 
tral home of George Washington, which has been pur- 
chased by the British committee. Concurrent with this 
dedication the inauguration of the Sulgrave Manor In- 
stitute was to take place — an international organization 
devoted to the fostering of friendship and the preven- 
tion of misunderstanding among the nations. Also the 
unveiling of a replica of the famous St. Gaudens statue 



of Abraham Lincoln was to take place during these days 
at London. 

Last days of June, presentation of a memorial of the 
historian, Parkman, to the people of Canada. 

Beginning July 6, celebrations along the 3800 miles 
of frontier. 

The outbreak of the world war has unfortunately 
upset much of the program as adopted by the Mackinac 
conference. Nevertheless, the most important features 
will be carried out, as is evident from the following let- 
ter of the general chairman, Mr. John A. Stewart, of 
New York: 

"The war will undoubtedly interfere with our time table ; 
it will not interfere with the celebration as a celebration, 
for we shall carry out our program after peace has been de- 
clared, no matter when that may be. There are several 
items, however, on the program, the consummation of which 
will not be interfered with by the war. Among these is 
Professor Dunning's 'Historical Review of the Century of 
Peace,' which will be issued by Charles Scribner & Sons in 
October. It will contain a foreword by Lord Bryce and an 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler, who is the chair- 
man of our Committee on Historical Review. 

"In Canada and in England the churches will hold memo- 
rial services on December 20, as planned. 

"Early in January the State of Louisiana will celebrate 
the centenary anniversary at New Orleans. 

"We shall try to go ahead with the exercises in the 
schools and colleges just as if there had been no war; but 
if the war continues during the year we shall postpone all 
of the other items. This respite will be of some service to 
us, for it will give us opportunity to build up the Sulgrave 
Manor Institution, and do a number of other things which 
we can do, war or no war. Therefore, you may announce 
that we shall go ahead with the celebration as planned, 
except that we shall rearrange the dates, provided the war 
continues." 

The plans of the Canadian committee are indicated 
in the following excerpt from a communication by Mr. 
B. H. Scammell, organizing secretary of the Canadian 
Peace Centenary Association : 

"We have decided to keep the Canadian Peace Centenary 
Association alive, although I have had to cancel all my 
conferences and proposed itinerary. At the same time we 
are going on with the preparation for the participation of 
the schools, and also the special thanksgiving services in 
the churches. I hope to issue a circular within a month 
giving the opinions of a number of leading men in Canada 
and explaining the position the association has had to take 
up. Never in our history has there been a time when the 
work of the three peace centenary associations, was more 
needed, and I believe that the celebration, when it is held, 
will be immensely impressive with its background of war." 

One of the important by-products of the conference 
was the unanimous adoption of a resolution commend- 
ing the efforts of Ex-President Taft and President Wil- 
son to bring about the adoption of unlimited treaties of 
arbitration with other powers, and specifically endorsing 
the Bryan plan of allowing one year to pass after the 
outbreak of hostilities before the actual declaration of 
war takes place. 

Another significant action was the adoption of a me- 
morial to Congress asking for the passage of the Flood 
bill for the creation of an official Peace Centenary Cele- 
bration Commission to parallel that of the Canadians. 

It was refreshing: to note the emphasis laid upon the 
splendid opportunity of using the celebration for a vig- 
orous peace propaganda among the schools and colleges. 
Hundreds of prizes for essays and orations will stimu- 
late study of the significance of the peace centennial in 
our schools throughout the country. 



